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THE BULLETIN BREATHES AGAIN 


Epwin McNeitu Poreat 


HERE is a story told about James Russell Lowell, editor of the 

_ Atlantic Monthly from 1857 to 1862, or such a matter. It is 
dubiously reported that the Civil War interrupted the publication of 
the magazine, and that when it finally resumed its regular appearance, 
the editor began the opening article thus: “As I was saying when I 
was so rudely interrupted. . . .” Efforts to substantiate this tale 
have produced nothing but the suspicion that it is apocryphal. It is, 
of course, possible that it is the invention of the editor himself whose 
literary eggs were not always incubated by cold fact. Nevertheless it 
is a good story, and pertinent in this connection. 

In 1942 the “Bulletin,” as it is familiarly known, was interrupted 
just as it was saying, “Must the waiting world in the interest of world 
peace turn farther away from organized Christianity to achieve world 
brotherhood? Or will an indignant laity at last summon the Christian 
ministry to judgment?” It was Professor Conrad H. Moehlman speak- 
ing. Before the answers to his questions were offered, the WPB inter- 
posed to announce a paper shortage. This may prove to be the most 
grievous of the multitudinous sins of that still unshriven war-agency. 

Not that the Bulletin needed but a few more reams of paper to assure 
definitive answers to the questions! It has been four years now, and 
in the quest for world peace the world draws no nearer organized Chris- 
tianity, nor has the laity become sufficiently indignant so as to summon 
the ministry to judgment. Nor do we report that the resumption of 
the Bulletin implies a promise that the answers are presently to appear. 
Elements less ponderable than paper, and concessions from authority 
higher than a War Production Board will be needed for that. In the 
meantime, however, the Bulletin breathes again. 

This resuscitation will be welcomed by those who have looked for 
its visit at regular intervals during the years. After the wedding on 
March 30, 1927—the date when the Governor of New York granted a 
license to the affianced pair from Rochester and Hamilton to unite— 
its first legitimate issue was brought forth in October 1928. Dr. John 
Benjamin Anderson served as editorial midwife. Opposite the title 
page appeared a notice to the effect that the Faculty, by formal vote, 
had established Gold and Maroon as the School colors. This fact at 
the time seemed appropriate to the birth announcement. The editor- 
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ship has changed thrice, but as this issue goes to press the foliage on 
this enchanted hill is still properly gold and maroon. 

Professor Earle Bennett Cross has generously agreed to accept ap- 
pointment as Editor. He is the fourth to settle himself in the redactor’s 
uneasy chair. Professor J. B. Anderson (1928-1930), Professor C 
H. Moehlman (1930-1936), and Professor O. H. Baker (1936-1942) 
occupied it before him.* The effort will be made to keep scholarly 
and literary standards as high as they have always been, and to make 
it minister more and more to the practical needs of the alumni who 
shall read it, most of whom are pastors. 

Since 1942 great change has come over the face of the earth. Ex- 
actly one year after the Bulletin was introduced in 1928 the Black 
Friday of October 27th forecast the deeper shadows of the great de- 
pression that even then but dimly hid the outlines of World War II 
in the making. Today, so acute are the tensions of the hour that no 
sane man would predict the destiny of even a year. To be able to 
predict is, however, no trade-mark of the truly wise. His credit is 
established rather by his competence to understand and interpret. This 
is the guarantee of the genuinely prophetic word, and to this urgency 
the Bulletin will give itself. It may be rudely interrupted, and with 
a rudeness that will make Lowell’s shock the mildest of titillants. Mild 
indeed, in retrospect, his seems! Observe his imperturbable soul as 
he went on to say, “We hear men speak of the restless spirit of our 
age as if our days were peculiar in this regard. But it has always been 
the same. . . . Still the new spirit yearns and struggles and expects 
great things; still the Old shakes its head, ominous of universal an- 
archy ; still the world rolls calmly on, and the youth grown old shakes 
its wise head at the next era.” So, until we are intercepted by the 
next emergency, we shall be found trying to say what we think it is 
important to say, in a way that will not be easily misunderstood, either 
by the fearful or the perverse. 

Our colors remain the same, and significantly so. Gold is the color 
of the sun, the source of our light; maroon the tincture of blood, the 
source, said the ancients, of our life. We shall not indulge, at this 
point, the inclination to append a moral, or adorn a tale. Here we 
are again; the same, but different. That is about as simple a sum- 
mary of things in general as can at the present moment be drawn up. 


* Dr. W. S. Hudson acted as editor for a brief space in 1944. 


BETTER A DAY OF FAITH 


Henry Burke Rosrns 


Better a day of faith 

Than a thousand years of doubt! 
Better one mortal hour with Thee 
Than an endless life without! 


Thou art a mighty Wall, 
Skirting life’s darkened stair ; 
Groping my way alone, 

Lo, I have found Thee there! 


Thou art a flaming Lamp, 
Shining through all the room, 
Shining for multitudes 

Still in the outer gloom. 


Thou art a still, small Voice 
Speaking for aye the Word; 
Forbid that any speak 

Who never yet have heard! 


Thou art a burning Heart 
Kindled of Love and Pain; 
Never has the bruised soul 
Turned unto Thee in vain. 


HIS poem of Emeritus Professor Henry B. Robins has been set 

to music by President E. M. Poteat, and was sung by Professor 
G. A. Lehman at the public opening of the School on September 10th. 
With characteristic reserve the poet has gently evaded inquiry as to the 
circumstances which moved him to compose this song. He would say 
no more than that it was penned about a quarter of a century ago. 
By some means it found its way into the program of a Youth Confer- 
ence this season whence it was taken and given a worthy setting in 
music. The many alumni who have memories of the classroom in 
which Professor Robins taught will cherish this further message from 
his heart of faith. 


THREE PRAYERS FOR STUDENTS 


JACK: FINEGAN 


Jaa the publications of the year 1946 is a little volume from the 
Association Press which bears the title, “Book of Student 
Prayers.” The author is Professor Jack Finegan (CRDS 731) who 
has been until recently head of the department of Religious Education 
at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. The prayers are born of ex- 
periences in that work. With the permission of the author and of 
the Association Press we present three prayers selected from the fifty- 
six which compose the volume. 


Z 

O God, as the sun withdraws to the south and the warmth of sum- 
mer departs, we are grateful for the fortification of our physical selves, 
which we have received through the summer, and we are challenged 
by the coming of the time when the cycle of our work begins anew. 
O Thou who lookest, as the Father of us all, upon little children tak- 
ing their first steps to school, upon young people returning to high 
school and college, and upon teachers preparing to lead those who come, 
bless us, we pray, as we take up our further tasks, and let the labor 
seem light and the time swift for the greatness of the goal that is set 
ahead. In His name, who has called us with a high calling. Amen. 


132 
Our heavenly Father, we rejoice at the existence throughout the 
inhabited earth of the church of Jesus Christ, one in its deepest spirit, 
holy in its most authentic aspirations, and catholic in its true outreach. 
And for that portion of the church universal which is our own inti- 
mate, spiritual home we give special thanks. For the faith of our 
fathers wrought out in earnest life and thought, for the house of wor- 
ship hallowed by the prayers of many years, and for the ministry of 
our preachers and teachers who have told us the story of Jesus Christ, 
we thank Thee humbly. For guidance in youth and solace in old age, 
for challenge in time of strength and comfort in hours of sorrow, for 
sanctification of life’s holiest hours and compassionate recalling of one’s 
misdirected steps, for silence amidst clamor and a glimpse of eternity 
beyond things temporal, and for solitude which is not solitary because 
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it is filled with Thy presence,—for all this, which is the church’s gift 
to us, we thank Thee, Lord. And if it is Thy will, may we not fail 
to serve Thee truly in the church local and in the church ecumenical. 
Amen. 
178 

Our Father, forgive us for not having done what we ought to have 
done. We walked oblivious of the flower at our feet and the wind on 
our face. We have passed without heed the child who waited wist- 
fully for our smile. We have been too busy to visit the sick in the 
hospital or to talk with the aged in their loneliness. We have not 
understood the language of an imploring look nor recognized the pain 
of the invisibly wounded. We have not seen the opportunity in our 
work, nor listened to the still, small voice in our souls. We have not 
looked beyond ourselves in any direction, not down to the littlest chil- 
dren, nor out to neighboring friends, nor up to Thee. Inasmuch as we | 
did it not unto one of the least of these, His brethren, we did it not 
unto the King Himself. God have pity upon us and redeem us. In 
the name of Christ. Amen. 


A LETTER OF WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


HE name of Walter Rauschenbusch stirs the interest of anyone 
in the family of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. When a 
letter of that venerated teacher came to the editor, therefore, he was 
disposed to spread it upon the pages of this first issue of the post-war 
Bulletin. The setting of the letter and its transmission to the School 
are indicated in a letter from Rev. Robert B. Pattison of the class of 
1907 which we cite. 
Ossining, New York. 
September 20, 1946. 

This letter, signed by Walter Rauschenbusch, was written when he 
was minister at the Second German Baptist Church, New York City 
(1886-1887). 

It was in response to a request from Prof. T. Harwood Pattison, 
Professor of Homiletics at what was then the Rochester Theological 
Seminary. Dr. Pattison was accustomed to ask certain of his former 
pupils, after they had had actual experience in the ministry, to inform 
him as to what changes might well be made in his teaching, to make 
it more effective; and he had selected Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch as 
one of that number. Hence this reply. 

I discovered it among some of my father’s papers and I am certain 
he would have wished it to find permanent lodgment in the archives 
of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 

Rosert B. Patrison. 


New York City, 7.11.87. 
350 W. 47th St. 
My dear Dr. Pattison :— 

Thank you very much for your kind and encouraging note of the 
4th inst. 

I am afraid I shall be of very little use to you in suggesting additions 
or alterations in your teaching. I am not constructed for that. Any- 
thing that I hear and either do not understand or do not accept as true, 
drops from my memory almost immediately. I have no grasp on it, 
unless there is some other striking quality in it that makes it stick 
in my mind. On the other hand, what seems true to me I make my 
ewn to such a degree, that I can not trace it to the source from which 
I derived it. In comparison with the question whether a thing is true 
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or not, the question who teaches that thing and who does not, seems 
quite indifferent—So, unless I go through your dictated notes, I don’t 
know what you taught us. I remember that your teaching has always 
been exceedingly stimulating to me and that in the art of saying a 
thing I have learned very much indeed from you. I remember, too, 
many little mots and anecdotes of yours; but the real body of your 
teaching is now fused with my own ideas and I cannot distinguish the 
two. 


I am afraid this statement is more candid than pleasant. And yet— 
perhaps it ought to be the teacher’s ideal, to be lost in the truth that 
he teaches. A conglomerate stone in which you can trace each frag- 
ment that makes up the bulk, is never as strong as the igneous rock in 
which all is fused in a homogeneous mass. 

I can tell you a few leading thoughts about preaching that have taken 
shape in my mind during the last few months: 1. I never teach any- 
thing but religion in the pulpit and lecture-room. Up to this time I 
have found 2 criteria that distinguish religion from philosophy, etc. 
1) It must have an immediate bearing on action, on living. 2) It 
must be capable of being stated in a manner level to the simplest mind, 
for otherwise the possession of intellect and education, which is re- 
ducible to the previous possession by somebody of a long purse, is to 
some extent the condition of becoming a Christian. 2. I speak only 
in conversational tones; when I rise to the oratorical it is only on short 
stretches. I supply increasing intensity by pauses, by the pose of the 
body, etc. I have one reason for speaking in a conversational way which 
I have never heard mentioned: it enables one to get over interruptions 
better. In a fine church with double doors, 16 ushers, thick carpets, 
cushioned seats, etc., interruptions are very scarce and the preacher can 
soar as he pleases. But I share the attention of my audience with books 
dropping on the floor, children trotting out to get a drink or something 
else, babies shrieking, street-car drivers coming in at the middle of the 
sermon from their Sunday job, tin cans slamming against the door and 
so on, not of course all at once, and yet with a frequency that demands 
serious consideration. Only last night I had to sit down for fully 5 
minutes and wait till an epileptic woman got over her fit (which is the 
sixth time that has happened). Now if you have been soaring and 
suddenly have to come down, it makes one feel weak in the stomach. 
The higher the kite has been flying when the string was cut, the wilder 
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are its gyrations as it comes down. So I prefer to talk and when the 
thing is over I quietly go on talking, and I make my words effective 
by other oratorical devices. ; 


3. One other thought perhaps will bear mention. In an educated audi- 
ence which is well supplied with matter for thought, the preacher hard- 
ly expects that his words will be remembered above all other thoughts 
‘so plentifully inserted into the minds of his hearers. All he can expect 
is to clear up certain ideas, or to strengthen certain convictions while 
his audience is listening. Now my people do not read; but they think; 
and if I can make religious thoughts stick in their memories, they will 
think on them instead of squabbles with their neighbors. Christ had 
the same kind of audience, who got their thinking matter by hearing. 
He uses two means: 1) sharp, clear-cut, antithetical statements, hooked 
like the pricks of a burr; and 2) striking figures. I have tried to 
develop these two qualities in my own speaking and whenever in 
prayer-meetings and elsewhere I hear my statements repeated or re- 
ferred to, they are always in one of these two forms, but the prefer- 
ence is given to the figures. There are a few clear-headed men that 
will catch up a clear-cut sentence and worry its meaning out of it 
gradually. But the most of them will clutch an illustration, or rather 
it clutches them and belabors their minds as they drudge away at the 
marline or the wash-tub. 


I thought perhaps these 3 points would be of value to you, tho’ 
they are of importance mostly in the work among the poor and un- 
trained. 


I have determined to know Dr. Bridgman some time, but as he does 
not come to the Monday Conferences I have not yet succeeded. He re- 
minded me very much of you when I heard and saw him speak at the 
Association. I leave it to you to decide who bears the brunt of the 
compliment in the comparison. 

Faithfully yours, 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


In accord with the donative letter from Robert B. Pattison this let- 
ter will be placed in the library with other treasured manuscripts and 
correspondence. A special file for such items encloses them in trans- 
parent covers which permits the reading of the document from both 
sides and yet protects them from dust and handling. It so chances 
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that this is the only letter of Professor Rauschenbusch which the library 
possesses. Hence it assumes a significance even beyond its intrinsic 
worth. The Librarian wishes to voice his appreciation of the gift of 
Robert B. Pattison together with the thanks of all who are connected 
with the School in any way. 


A MASQUE OF THE ADORATION 


|p eee the pastorate of Rev. R. LaRue Cober with the Genesee 
Baptist Church in Rochester, New York, a School of Religious 
Drama was sponsored by the Rauschenbusch Club of the Church. The 
Committee on Religious Education of the Rochester Federation of 
Churches added its approval to the plan and appointed the School to 
be an accredited center for training in drama in its program for the 
year. One of the classes in this School was devoted to an experiment 
in the construction of a dramatic presentation in an adult group after 
a mode which has often been employed in work with children. The 
product of the class is presented herewith under the title “A Masque 
of the Adoration.” 

The group decided at the first session to work on a dramatic item 
suitable for the Christmas season. The general plot of the project 
was discussed and shaped in broad lines. Members of the group were 
approved for the several parts in the dramatization. With keen zest 
the group set out to develop a product which was not moulded after 
the stereotyped forms of presenting the story of the nativity. Two 
scenes were sketched. In the first a modern scene was set up in which 
a mother, a father, and their son were featured in a vague anticipation 
of the three chief figures in the second scene of the nativity. The scene 
was laid in Nazareth rather than in Bethlehem in order to support the 
thesis that the second scene was not bound down to the traditional 
forms, especially so that the Magi could be given lines significant of 
the tribute of this twentieth century to the Christ. This was felt to 
be more valuable than the bow to tradition. In consequence, other de- 
tails were shaped in a new pattern as the reader can readily discern for 
himself. 

When the plot had been sketched and the players selected, three mem- 
bers of the group who could use shorthand were given pencils and 
paper for the purpose of setting down the lines which the players were 
to develop spontaneously. When one stenographer had been outsped 
by the players, he signaled his distress and the next one took up the 
record. The product of the first session in this process was a verita- 
ble hodge-podge of humor, and seriousness which the director had to 
unscramble in the interval between sessions. After several sessions 
with growing originality from the players the book took form with a 
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deepening interest in the work on the part of everyone who was in- 
volved. 

The result of this experiment is presented as an incentive to drama 
groups in the churches. As a variant on the usual procedure of mas- 
tering ready-made plays, this kind of a project is full of possibilities 
in a group with some originality and with competent leadership. 


A MASQUE OF THE ADORATION 


Dramatis personae 


Man of the twentieth century. 
His wife. 

His son. 

Mary, the Madonna. 

Joseph. 

Malachi, a shepherd and a singer. 
Nathan, an aged shepherd. 
Quartet of shepherds who sing. 
The Magus of Wealth and Power. 
The Magus of Culture. 

The Magus of Religion. 

Choir of angels (off stage). 


ScENE 1 


HOUSE in modern Nazareth; a room with two low couches, a heap 
of straw, and a rough table. Enter American man-and woman in 
tourist garb. Woman has small handbag. 


Woman (Evidently distressed at crude accommodations). So this is 
where we have to spend the night! 


Man (With forced cheerfulness) The best place we could find in town. 
And remember, my dear, this is Nazareth. 


W. I know. How often I’ve dreamed of being here; but— 

M. But this isn’t just what you expected. Oh? Let me tell you, 
when we look back at tonight, we’re going to get more thrill out 
of this than we could from staying in a swell hotel, even if there 

was one. We'll be everlastingly grateful to the old tire that went 
blooey just here in Nazareth. 

I hope you’re right. 

T’ll say I am. And this place isn’t so bad after all. Ah! Ha! 

Here’s where I play Margery Daw on this pile of straw. This 

is my bed for the night. 

W. But there isn’t a window in the place! We'll stifle! 

M. Oh no, we won't. If they didn’t put any windows in the house, 

there must have been a reason. Get’s pretty chilly here at night, 

they say. You'll be glad there aren’t any windows. 

Oh, you Pollyanna! All right! It’s grand. But where are the 

bedrooms ? 

M. Bedrooms? Bedrooms! Now let’s see. (Opening door) What’s 
this!’ No windows in here either. Looks like a shop. \ Might be 
a carpenter’s shop, eh? (Closes door) I guess this is a one room 
flat, mother. There are two couches here though, and you can have 
one and son can take the other. 
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Oh, where is he? 

He was coming along with the porter and the bags. 
I hope he doesn’t miss the way. 

Oh, he'll be all right. You can’t lose him. He was all excited 
over staying in Nazareth the night. And come to think of it, this 
is an experience, Father, mother, son, and Nazareth. 

The setting isn’t just what I’ve seen in pictures! 

A little in the rough, but give your imagination a chance. 

I’m afraid it needs a little more fuel. . . . Here they are. 
(Enter boy and porter with bags.) 

Boy. Hello, mom! Hello, pop! Here we are. Say, isn’t this going 
to be fun! Where do I sleep? (Jumps on pile of straw) This 
is my bed. 

Your father has a claim on that. 

Here, porter, put these bags over here. . . . Here’s a bit of 
baksheesh for you. (Porter takes fee and exit.) 

Hey, pop, you can’t have this straw. 

I saw it first. 

Where have you been, son? We got a bit worried. 

Oh, we stopped to talk to an old man. He’s the schoolmaster here. 
Nice sort, but he looked kind of like those old men in the pictures. 
You know, when Jesus was in the temple. No, I didn’t stay 
around him too long. I wanted to see where we were going to 
sleep. 

Some place this for Christmas Eve, eh? Guess we won’t miss 
the Christmas tree. 

There’s no fireplace, so we can’t hang up our stockings. 

What would you suggest, son, before we turn in? 

I know . . . Let’s have mom read about the first Christmas. 
That’s a grand idea. 

(Producing a Bible from the luggage) The idea is splendid; but 
you do the reading, son. Let’s begin with the story of the shep- 
herds. Here’s the place. (Settling himself on the straw with 
father and mother in tableau boy reads Luke 2:8-16. Curtain 
slowly closes on verse 16.) 
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Curtain. 
ScENE 2 


Mary seated by cradle of the Christ child, singing a lullaby to the 
child. Enter Joseph as singing is nearly ended, standing at Mary’s 
side regarding the child. 

Joseph. (When Mary has ceased singing) It is wonderful to have a 
child, is it not? 


‘Mary. Yes, wonderful . . . wonderful! 
Joseph. To think of the great things for which he is destined! 
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Mary. It frightens me. Do you suppose those visions of mine could 

be true? How could a child of mine become so great? 

Joseph. By the Spirit of the Lord; dear wife. There have been many 
before him who have risen from very humble homes to be lead- 
ers of the Lord’s people. 

Mary. But the visions seemed to be so different. And he seems not 
like other babies. Mother says that every child seems different to 
his own mother, and especially one’s first-born. Perhaps that is all 
I feel. But I am afraid for him! . 

Joseph. Why be afraid for him, my dear, when the Lord is with him? 

Mary. Elisabeth was here today, Joseph. 

Joseph. While I was out? 

Mary. Yes. And she 

Joseph. She, what? What sort of fancies has she been pouring out 
in your ears now? 

Mary. I fear to tell you, Joseph; but you may have heard of it your- 
self. She said that Herod had started horrible things. He has 
decreed death to every first-born son of two years old or under. 

Joseph. Not really! Oh, come now, that is just one of Elisabeth’s 
tales. It must be! He wouldn’t do such a thing. And why would 
he do it? Did she say? 

Mary. She said that he has had visions, or dreams, or something of 
the sort with regard to another king of the Jews. 

Joseph. (After a moment’s consideration) Umph! That doesn’t hold 
water. What should Herod have to worry about in any two-year- 
old rival? He’d have some fifteen or twenty years to wait before 
he could do anything. It’s foolish on the face of it. 

Mary. She said that Herod’s police have been sent out to visit all the 
cities and towns and to carry off all the babies who are first-born 
and under two years of age. And I am afraid—afraid! O God, 
you wouldn’t let anything happen to my little son, would you? (A 
knock is heard at the door. Both parents look fearfully at each 
other, stunned for the moment with their thoughts. Joseph starts 
for the door.) Where are you going? Wait! What shall we do? 
(with a glance at the cradle). 

Joseph. Trust in God! We have nothing to fear. (Opens the door 
and a shepherd enters) Hello, Malachi. What brings you here 
at this late hour? You frightened us with your knock at the door. 

Malachi. You haven’t seen any angels, have you? 

Joseph. Angels! Why no; certainly not. What do you mean? 

Malachi. Why, we have. And they told us to come here. The most 
wonderful sight I ever saw. The night shone like the day with 
the heavenly radiance. And the angels told us to come here to 
find the anointed Lord. And so we have come. And your child 
et be the one they meant. . . . May I have the others come 
in! 
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Joseph. Certainly. (Exit shepherd.) 

Mary. Oh, Joseph! It must be true! Again I am afraid. He be- 
poe to so many people beside his father and mother. It frightens 
me! 

Joseph. It is a thing to make one disturbed at heart. Let me stand 
here beside you. Let me take your hand in mine. We may un- 
derstand it better after they have told their story. (Enter shep- 
herds who arrange themselves against the wall with Malachi at 
the front.) 

Malachi. Joseph and Mary, we have had a marvelous and awesome 
experience this night. We were startled by a weird radiance in 
the skies soon after our flocks had settled down for the night. 
The fellows on watch thought there was a great fire at first, and 
they called to the rest of us. We rose to our feet. The air all 
about us was glowing with the strange radiance. Then we heard 
a voice. As | looked up I saw what seemed to be a mighty angel. 
I saw that the radiance was his. Then he sang to us words with 
a wonderfully sweet cadence. The song bade us not to be afraid, 
but to rejoice for the anointed one of the Lord had been born who 
should deliver the world from its sins and woes. He bade us come 
here and see for ourselves. We all heard and saw these things, 
so they must be true. If you believe it too, I’m going to ask 
Nathan here to lead us in the same kind of a prayer as that which 
he prayed with us before we left the flocks. May we not? 

Joseph. Of course. 

Malachi. Nathan is our poet in a way, and chief when it comes to 
times when we need to pray. Lead us, will you, Nathan? 

Nathan (stepping forward and kneeling). O Lord, who hast been of 
old a Father to the fatherless, and as a great Shepherd to Israel, 
hear us as we lift our hearts to Thee this night. We have seen 
things too wonderful to believe. Our ears have heard the cadence 
of a song unearthly which has aroused within our hearts a joy 
beyond measure and hopes which have long been dimmed by our 
toil and the woes of life. Now thine angel messenger has told us 
that the Savior has come. And we kneel here with joy in our 
hearts together with the workers of all time—those who have toiled 
of old, and those who shall bear the burdens of the future, for | 
ever and ever. We labor and are heavy laden, and we come unto 
him, as Thou hast bid us come. We lay at his feet our hearts’ 
devotion, and there comes into our souls a peace we have not 
known before, a rest for our weariness. We would learn of him, 
our Savior, for we feel that he is meek and lowly of heart even 
as we are. We do not ask to be freed from our tasks, for we 
would not be happy without something worth while to do; but 
we feel that his yoke will be easy, and his burden light. We shall 
find rest unto our souls. Amen. 

All the company. Amen. 
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Malachi. Let us sing the hymn of our hopes, boys. (Quartet of shep- 
herds sing “Angels of Jesus.” As they conclude organ music is 
heard off stage in growing volume until the choir of angels ren- 
der “Gloria in Excelsis.”” All kneel during the angel song. When 
its notes have faded away, they rise and pass before the cradle to 
adore the Lord. A sudden knock at the door disturbs the scene. 
Again Mary and Joseph exchange fearful glances.) 

Mary. What can that be? 

Joseph. Be of good courage. I will see. (Opens the door.) 

Voice of the one who knocked. Pardon me! May I come in? 

Joseph. Who are you? What do you seek? 

Voice. I am that for which King Herod stands. I seek the Christ 
Child. 

Mary. Someone from Herod! (Enter the Magus of Power causing 
Joseph to step aside.) 

Magus of Power and Wealth. Do not be afraid, little mother. I am 
not from Herod. I am greater than Herod. I am Power and 
Wealth, the things which Herod serves. But he serves me poorly 
and very selfishly. I have come to declare that all power and do- 
minion, all treasure and wealth, shall at length be brought to the 
feet of the Christ, and shall be used for the common good rather 
than for the luxuries and pride of the few. I lay my crown at 
the feet of this Child. (He does this.) At the same time I lay 
aside the robes of pomp and selfish greed which I am too often 
forced by my servants to wear. The time shall come at length 
when the men who have come to wealth and power, will conse- 
crate it to the common good. So I stand here for those men of 
that far off time, who shall have understood that Power and Wealth 
belong to the cause of this Child. I bow before him in their 
name, for they shall be my true servants. They shall not only 
bring comfort and plenty to earth’s millions by their skill and 
labors but they shall remove for ever the struggle of class with 
class in the great commonwealth of God. In the name of those 
who shall serve me in the knowledge that I serve the Christ, I bow 
before him whom God has sent and consecrate to him the treas- 
ures of earth. (He kneels and lays the treasure before the child, 
then rises to his feet again.) And now we may be expecting two 
of my companions in the search for this child. The star which 
led us, did not serve well to disclose which house was the goal of 
our search, so we parted company each to seek in a different 
course, until we should find him. If they do not arrive soon, I 
shall . . . (A knock interrupts him.) Here they are. (Sig- 
nals to Joseph to open the door, and Culture and Religion enter.) 

Magus of Religion. So, the Power of Wealth has come first to the 
adoration! It is well that it should be so. “The first shall be 
last, and the last, first!” Alas, for you! You must wait long, 
until your devotees realize that Wealth and Power owe allegiance 
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to the Christ. But as for Culture and Religion, we shall find our 
devotees of a more saintly mind. (Turns toward Mary with a 
gesture which includes Culture.) Madonna, Culture and Religion 
have come to lay their tribute at the feet of this child. Permit 
us to adore him. (Steps back to permit Culture to speak first.) 

Magus of Culture. Thou, child, shalt be the inspiration for all that 
is beautiful and good in the world through ages to come. Culture 
rejoices to lay her tribute at thy feet—frankincense with sweet 
fragrance such as thy quiet charm shall bring to humankind. (Lays 
the frankincense before the child.) In the name of the children 
of the world would I speak my tribute to thee. Thou shalt set 
the Child in the midst of life. As never before, children shall be- 
come the chief objects of human care and love. Great schools and 
wondrous universities shall rise in the world because of thy in- 
fluence and the feet of youth shall be trained to right ways. This 
scene—the mother, the father, the child—shall inspire the brushes 
of the world’s masters in art, and their paintings shall greet the 
eager eyes of multitudes as they throng great galleries of the 
world. Thy wisdom, also, child, shall find expression in the mas- 
terpieces of culture. Musicians shall create in their compositions 
for orchestra and chorus, soul-stirring lyrics and symphonies, in- 
spired by the truth which lies deep within thine eyes. (The chorus. 
of the angels is heard again off stage, very softly, swelling to full 
-power when Culture ceases speaking.) Wise men and sages shall 
think thy thoughts after thee; and those that sit at their feet shall 
depart to work thy works after thee; and mightier works shall they 
do, because thou hast come forth from the Father above. Culture 
salutes thee, O Christ! 

Magus of Religion (stepping forward as the chorus of angels ends.) 
In the name of all the groping faith of humankind, striving 
toward the light through the darkness which shrouds the eternal 
truth, I, Religion, salute thee, O Christ, and lay at thy feet their 
tribute—myrrh, both bitter and sweet as is the truth of Life. (Lays 
the myrrh at the side of the cradle.) What travesties have been 
wrought in my name! Myriad gods have been set up, only to be 
torn down at last, because they were nothing! Swords reeking 
with blood have been wielded in my name falsely, striking down 
good and bad alike in vain effort to defend and propagate creeds 
and dogma. Schisms shall tear apart even the Church which shall 
rise in thy name and mine. The world shall be dismayed at tor- 
tured martyrs, and tremble to see them torn by lions, or writhing 
in the flames, doomed by ecclesiastics whose eyes are blinded 
by the gods of this world. Yea, child, my heart quails at that 
which I know shall come to thee. Mother, steel your heart to 
hear a bitter word! Father, understand if you can the fate of 
thy son! . . . Nay, I cannot speak it! The tragedy of thy 
life, little child—let it be softened in the telling by the voice of 
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angels. Sing, choir of angels, sing the dark story sweetly; sing 
of the way of redemption... Listen, all ye people, with hearts 
stilled and prayerful—ye who this day have laid your tribute at 
the feet of this Savior. (Angel choir offstage sings “There is a 
Green Hill Far Away.”) . . Be not dismayed at this. Re- 
joice at the victory which shall thus be wrought at length for 
humanity. The day shall dawn when all strife shall cease, and 
men shall dwell together in brotherliness, because of the courage 
and faith of this Christ. Swords shall be beaten into plough- 
shares; and color lines shall be obliterated. Men shall dwell to- 
gether in the commonwealth of God! This shall come to pass 
through the devoted love of this Christ. It is not for me to speak 
in ecclesiastical robes the promise of that day. Nor can I worthily 
sing forth the theme of redemption. I choose one to sing for re- 
ligion—one of the common folk who shall sing in behalf of com- 
mon folk the gratitude of man for a Savior. Angel choirs shall 
join the song. At length shall all who hear it rejoice together 
at the promise of that day, and sing sweetly each for himself the 
tribute of love for Christ. Malachi, it is you who shall sing for 
religion. (Steps over and takes the shepherd by the hand and 
leads him to center of stage. Malachi sings the first stanza of 
“Thou didst Leave Thy Throne and Thy Kingly Crown.” Angel 
choir offstage joins in the second and third stanzas with increas- 
ing volume. At the fourth stanza Malachi signals to the audi- 
ence to join in the singing.) 


CURTAIN 
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|] Rs Mount Olivet Baptist Church of Rochester was organized in 
1910. The church had a splendid growth during the pastorate 
of Dr. James E. Rose from 1920 until his death in 1942. Nearly 
900 members were added to the church during this term of whom 363 
were received by baptism. A new meetinghouse was erected in 1927 
at a cost of about $50,000. The leadership of Dr. Rose had produced 
a grand spirit of consecration in the church, and much of the financial 
obligation which had been assumed in the building of the meetinghouse 
was cleared. 

Soon after the death of Dr. Rose, the church called to the pastorate 
as his successor Rev. Charles E. Boddie who was at the time pastor 
of the church in Huntington, West Virginia. Mr. Boddie is the son 
of Rev. J. B. Boddie, late pastor of the Bethesda Baptist Church of 
New Rochelle, “one of the greatest men the Negro Church has pro- 
duced” as one recorder has put it. Charles E. Boddie had been student 
assistant with Dr. Rose during the term of his study at Colgate-Roch- 
ester Divinity School, and was familiar with the Mount Olivet Church 
and well liked by the people. He assumed the charge of the church 
with keen appreciation of the atmosphere which had been prepared by 
the earnest labors of his predecessor. 

Mr. Boddie recognized that the matter of the financial obligation as- 
sumed in the mortgage for the erection of the meetinghouse was a 
feature which should have his especial attention early in his pastorate. 
He set himself to the task at once. He studied plan after plan in the 
literature of church financing. None of them seemed to serve the pur- 
poses of a church situated as Mount Olivet is. “In consequence,” he 
says, “I finally worked out the Boddie plan.” This plan seems to be 
working with such success as to merit the attention not only of all the 
friends of Mr. Boddie but of others who are concerned about the fi- 
nancing of a church. There have been peculiar factors in the situa- 
tion in which the plan has been promoted. The demands of industry 
under war conditions have been such as to raise the income of many 
of the people in the Mount Olivet Church so that they have been able 
to do more for the church in a financial way. Other unnoticed ele- 
ments may have served to favor the working of the plan; but with due 
regard for all this we feel that the effort deserves the attention of us 
all. 

The first step in the Boddie plan aimed at the enlistment of all of 
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the 481 members of the Mount Olivet Church. Naturally this high 
aim was not achieved in full. Yet as we shall see in due time, about 
67 per cent of the membership was actually at work during the project. 
The first approach was made to the forty-nine persons who held some 
sort of office in the church or in its various organizations. The pas- 
tor called a meeting of these officials. When they were assembled he 
affirmed a dogma of practical importance, namely, that by the very 
fact that they had been delegated to official responsibilities of one sort 
or another by their brethren in the church, they were already agents 
of the church.in the all important endeavor which Mount Olivet Church 
was undertaking. No retraction of this dogma was permitted. In his 
genial humor Mr. Boddie then pointed out the necessity of discovering 
one other person to complete the scheme of finding a leader for each 
of the fifty “cells” which were outlined in the project. This gave a 
touch of fun to the procedures which went a long way toward further- 
ing the scheme. Without much difficulty, the additional person was 
elected to the position of a cell-leader. It might be well to advise the 
reader at this point that the Boddie plan was based upon an arrange- 
ment which suggested the activity of a beehive and the organization of 
the workers was accordingly built upon little groups which were called 
“cells.” Each “cell” had a leader through whom connections were main- 
tained with the other “cells” in the organization. 

Each cell-leader proceeded at the direction of the pastor to select 
from the membership of the church three other persons to work under 
him in his “cell.” By this process nearly half of the membership of 
the church was enlisted. It should be said that this selective process 
was carried out with the utmost cordiality of spirit. When there was 
a conflict of choices, those who were higher in privilege or office were 
always ready to give the privilege of the choice to their fellow. Such 
adjustments of choice were carried out without friction and with a 
view to grouping people in the “cells” with regard for the ordinary 
affinities of their everyday life. The persons thus chosen to partici- 
pate in the campaign were duly notified and probably were drawn more 
readily into the scheme when they knew that the first selection had 
been a genial compulsion applied to the official personages in the church. 
However that may have been, the “cells” sprang into being rapidly. 
Beyond a question the atmosphere which had been created in the decade 
of work under the pastoral care of Dr. Rose furthered the process 
mightily. 
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The plan for the promotion of the organization of the “cells” was 
advanced in open meeting of the church. The roster of the “cells” 
was recited name by name—two hundred names in all were read off to 
create an impression of responsibility and to give impulse to the pro- 
gram. When these names had been presented, Mr. Boddie rose to 
the occasion with a beaming smile to cover his ulterior motives. He 
asked those persons present whose names had not been called to rise, 
and the response was immediate. If there was some resentment which 
moved any to come to their feet, there was also a spirit of emulation 
there. Immediately the cell-leaders began a spirited “choosing up” of 
additional members for their “cells.” When the bustle of selection 
quieted down and the results were tabulated, it was discovered that the 
Mount Olivet beehive had enlisted 325 members of the full list of 481 
in the organization of the Boddie plan for paying off the mortgage on 
the meetinghouse. The “cells” had grown from a membership of four 
each to a complement of six, or seven, on the average. All that re- 
mained for the beehive was the gathering of the honey by the workers 
in the “cells.” 

Four out of the twelve months in the year reveal in the calendar 
arrangement five Sundays. In the sunny South, we are told, these 
fifth Sundays in the month are of especial import for the ministers. 
On these Sundays they are free to visit other fields on a sort of-vaca- 
tion in which they may preach to foreign congregations and to bring 
home with them whatever financial “bacon” those .fields may have to 
donate. Mr. Boddie thought of a way by which this feature of the 
negro churches down south might be introduced into his plan of finance 
in a slightly variant form. The “cells” were advised that these fifth 
Sundays in the month were to be the days on which they should bring 
the financial honey into the church hive. The minimum expectancy 
from each and every member of a “cell” on these rally days was five 
dollars. The responsibility for the collection of this amount and for 
the presentation of the total donation from his “cell” fell upon the cell- 
leader. With 325 persons enlisted in the organization the expectancy 
on each of these fifth Sundays in the month would be one thousand 
six hundred twenty-five dollars. Like many another expectancy in 
financial matters this total proved to be considerably larger than the 
actual figures when the donations had been made. The figures are 
recorded upon the resplendent chart which hangs upon the wall of the 
vestibule in Mount Olivet Church where anyone may read them. For 
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the sake of the reader who is too far away to make this visitation and 
catch the spirit as well as the facts of this beehive, we record them 
here. We wish that we could color the statistics with the warmth of 
the greeting and the firm clasp of the hand of the pastor and the mem- 
bers of this beehive of a church. In the figures we omit the cents. 


Donations on the Fifth Sundays 
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After the plan had been launched and was under weigh, its sails 
bellying before the breeze of consecration and hope, more canvas was 
spread to the winds. Some of the trustees who seemed to be merely 
hovering around the scheme, were assigned to a more definite task. 
These officials were given an added responsibility for ten “cells” each. 
They added their incitations to the efforts of the cell-leaders and sought 
to stimulate a higher goal in the minds of the participants in the plan. 
The vigor and frequency of their exhortations made a considerable 
increase in the totals from fifth Sunday to fifth Sunday. In spite of 
this supplementary stimulus, however, there were periods when the 
campaign dragged a little. Nevertheless it is succeeding in its ob- 
jective. 

Behind the scenes labored the office of the campaign under the earn- 
est attentions of John W. Coles. There the records of the movement 
have been kept with care. At proper intervals, the “cells” have been 
advised as to the gifts which have been registered to their credit in 
the donations of the previous fifth Sunday in order that the cell- 
leaders might check with the office. At the same time the office has 
called the attention of the cell-leaders to the date of the next fifth Sun- 
day, or rally day, with an indication as to the expectancy from their 
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“cells.” This procedure was, of course, indispensable for any financial 
plan. The mode of operation of this portion of the machinery has 
been a real stimulus to the personnel under the direction of John Coles. 

The goal is now in sight. The “cells”? have maintained the pace 
with such variance as flesh is due to reveal in such efforts. Spiritual 
interest in the work of the church has been fanned into brighter flame 
by the project by the testimony of everyone. By the vote of the church 
the “cells” have now been given a well-earned rest for a while. A 
variant on that procedure is to be followed in a final surge toward the 
accomplishment of the present objective and the burning of the mort- 
gage on the meetinghouse. The move aims to introduce variety into 
the process. Two groups are working now to secure pledges in one 
united effort to raise the last $9,000 which will free the church of this 
indebtedness. The one group is seeking pledges from the men; the 
other is making a similar appeal to the women. The minimum set for 
pledges in this drive is twenty dollars. By this canvass the church 
hopes to complete this immediate task in one grand rush. 

The “cells” are not abandoned, however, but are only resting to pre- 
pare for further use in the future program of the church. If they 
did what they have done to clear off the mortgage on the property, they 
will be of constant service in the financing of the spiritual and social 
program which is being shaped for the future of the debt-freed Mount 
Olivet Church in Rochester. The three paragraphs on the last page 
of the calendar of Mount Olivet Church for September 22nd present 
the spirit of this plan. 

Our Aim 

To make religion as considerate of persons as the teachings of Jesus; 
as devoted to justice as the Old Testament prophets; as responsive to 
truth as science; as beautiful as art; as intimate as home; and as in- 
dispensable as the air we breathe. 

Our Immediate Objective 

To pay off the mortgage debt on our property by Easter; to employ 
a qualified, full-time worker to administer a church extension program 
for community development; and to enlist the full cooperation of ALL 
the members and friends of the church by investing time and money 
in the successful accomplishment of this task. 

Our Affiliations 

This church is a member of the Baptist Union of Rochester and Mon- 
roe County ; the Rochester Federation of Churches; the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention; The National Baptist Convention; and the World 
Federation of Churches. 


FACTS AND CONSCIENCE 


ALBERT TERRILL RASMUSSEN 


K™ normal human being has a conscience. By means of con- 
science he can stand outside of himself and command his own 
action whenever discernible alternatives appear. But the sensitivity, 
the breadth, and the content of the human conscience vary enormous- 
ly. Just because a person possesses this instrument of self demand 
does not mean that he will necessarily live a creative or abundant life 
or charge himself with the responsibility of seeking those relations 
which will build up a context of greater good. A hardened, narrow 
or impoverished conscience will serve to isolate and thwart and can 
actually mislead a person into blind alleys, narrow choices, and bar- 
ren living. 

Any conscience will place demands upon the person, but what it is 

that the person demands of himself will depend upon the type of con- 
science he has and its capacity to be transformed to meet relevant re- 
quirements in new occasions. A conscience is a valuable instrument 
for moral living but in itself and without a content and vantage point 
beyond itself it is an unreliable and selfish guide. 
It is one of the primary functions of the Christian church to nour- 
ish, sensitize, and alert the conscience of its people, week in and week 
out. It cannot do this by sheer suggestion or gentle reminder, but 
only by bringing men constantly under the transforming grace of God 
which transposes their perspectives into new ranges of sympathy and 
moral demand. Old prejudices and identifications must be broken 
down and interests reordered so that relevant demands may become im- 
perative. Only as God leads on before us can the paths to the un- 
predictable good be brought into possibility. 

Complacency, inertia, and matter-of-fact living are the deadly foes 
of creative striving. Defenses and protections against the frequent 
intrusions into our peace of mind blunt the very sensitivities by which 
we seek the abundant life. The function of religion is not merely 
sentimental consolation or easy assurance but the critical searching of 
our selves and our most cherished goals. 

It is not easy to welcome criticism and admit rationalization in the 
very things we have constructed to serve and defend ourselves. It is 
not easy to crack the biases that are attached to the very self evidence 
that lies within us. But only as we subject ourselves to transforma- 
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tion and acknowledgment of the facts that lash in upon us can we rise 
above the custom and habits that encrust us. 

The Christian church is the only institution that has dared to com- 
mit itself to eternal criticism and renewal. It is ironical that some of 
its leaders fall into moral speechlessness. 

But sheer sensitivity of conscience is not enough. It may be acute- 
ly sensitive in our relations to those with whom we are intimate. We 
may so strongly identify ourselves with a few loved ones that we feel 
with them, suffer with them, and get over into their perspectives to a 
high degree. But it is possible to build high and inpervious walls 
around “our own” so that we are shut off from the moral requirements 
beyond. Therefore, we must build up a breadth of conscience that 
speaks back to us from an inclusive perspective of all men. Love for 
those whom we call our own must be translated into justice toward all. 
The lines of communication and understanding must be broadened ; 
walls and boundaries must be shattered; class and caste barriers dif- 
fused; and the Christian’s sympathetic outreach expanded to encom- 
pass the brotherhood of men. In the fellowship of Christian love we 
place ourselves in the universal communion in which all men become 
our neighbors under a common God. 

But even this indispensable sensitivity and breadth of conscience com- 
bined are not enough. The conscience must have content. The press- 
ing demand for generalized righteousness may not detect the areas of 
urgent application nor see the alternatives of possible choice. There 
must be knowledge of fact concerning the impoverishments, discrimi- 
nations and disequilibriums in which we participate or condone. With- 
out recourse to reliable facts we cannot detect the complex social mal- 
adjustments and blighting deprivations that spread the web of disorgani- 
zation and evil over the lives of multitudes. 

Without the objective analysis of facts derived from disciplined re- 
search, conscience is impotent to direct us into those pursuits and de- 
cisions by which a Kingdom of Righteousness can make headway 
against the heavy inertias and aggressions of a segmented society. No 
matter how conscientious they are the uninformed may be indiscriminat- 
ing in the confusions and complexities of our modern world. There- 
fore social ethics must call upon social research for the widest range 
of verified facts for knowledge and guidance. 


Naive reformers who call for over-simple solutions to complex prob- 
lems usually do more harm than good. Capacities and actual alterna- 
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‘tives must open channels for effective action. Every abortive effort 
adds to disillusionment and despair. Christian realism must deal with 
social realities and cooperate with ‘all available resources for the build- 
ing of a social environment that provides a living chance for all. At 
the same time, the Christian cannot stake all on particular social move- 
ments, or identify himself with partial causes. 

Only under the impact of constant devotion to a God who carries us 
into more inclusive synthesis and responsibilities can we keep our- 
selves in full awareness of the imperative significance of the facts that 
social investigation reveals. Mere conscience without facts does not 
know. And mere facts cannot speak for themselves without reflection 
and conscience. Both conscience and facts are indispensable. 


The adequate training for the Christian ministry must include a 
knowledge of social processes and institutions and the ability to analyze 
social conflicts ‘and problems. It is not enough to speak out of the 
depths of a warm heart and a burning conscience. If we are to relate 
our ministry to the needs of our people and the moral issues of our 
day familiarity with facts and their means of discovery is imperative. 
Half-baked preaching and unrelated resolving has done much to deflate 
the prestige and social effectiveness of the church. 

Even an effective personal ministry to individuals requires knowl- 
edge and insight into the social environment in which the individuals 
live. Human beings do not live in a vacuum but incorporate within 
themselves the attitudes, cross currents, and conflicts of their com- 
munity and society. It is very different to minister to the impoverished 
people in a city, or to the complacent isolated people of an élite suburb, 
or to the people who reside under the spreading elms along the quiet 
streets of a small town. A relevant ministry must be oriented to the 
meanings, hopes, inertias, and deficiencies that prevail in the com- 
munity and their personal equivalents that have been incorporated in 
the lives of its people. 

Not only the content and appeal of the message must be organized 
in reference to social realities and personal attitudes, but the program 
must be built up to meet the particular types of people and their pecu- 
liar needs. Every parish is unique and there can be no standard pat- 
tern of procedure for all churches. Lack of flexibility and the con- 
ventional approach often isolate the church from its vital possibilities. 
Successful imagination must use the materials of discovered facts for 
projection. Every minister ought to be something of a social analyst 
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as to the life of his own parish. This requires the knowledge of how 
to assemble facts and how to interpret them for meaning and use. 

Many cities are in such constant flux that an urban neighborhood 
can swiftly change into one that is so different in population and prob- 
lems that the church approach must be revolutionized or the church 
will die. Only when such a church faces facts rather than sentimental 
memories, can it continue to make an impact upon new peoples and 
direct the force of its conscience into changed responsibilities. 


One of the most important tasks of the church is to expand the con- 
science of its people into sensitive reaction to the injustices and prob- 
lems beyond their own immediate view. Unfortunately, the average 
protestant church draws the majority of its people from a particular 
social class and thus the members will tend to mutually reinforce their 
biases and prejudices and insulate themselves from the struggles and 
problems of other groups. There is often even pressure upon the 
minister to preach prejudice and condone complacency. Fearless 
preaching for a broader understanding requires social facts and strong 
validations coupled with gospel urgency. 

When the factual evidences of poverty, disorganization, and suffer- 
ing are dramatized and brought into stark relief before the attention 
of comfortable people, the frequent answer is in terms of gifts to so- 
cial welfare. Social welfare is a great gain and has received powerful 
impetus and support from the churches. There will always be moral 
responsibility to those who are the victims of social disorganization. 
But social welfare treats the ills of those who have been crushed under 
the weight of social blight and maladjustment and often relieves the 
conscience before the problems of cause and prevention are touched. 
Nevertheless, social welfare is the expression of conscience in action 
and is becoming so well accepted that it is increasingly being taken 
over by civic and government agencies. The partnership of facts and 
conscience has gone a long way in directing the rehabilitation of the 
broken and the unfortunate. 

But Christian conscience must go further and direct the spotlight of 
fact and moral shock upon the social deficiencies and failures that de- 
moralize human lives and grind out endless tragedy. This is the func- 
tion of Christian Social Action. It is of little avail simply to moralize, 
commiserate, or shed tears. It must draw upon the findings of care- 
ful research to penetrate behind defenses and rationalizations to the 
facts of disequilibriums of injustices. Conscience must be confronted 
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with reality so that facts and not fictions can be appraised. Intense 
moral struggle against the private illusions that our fears bestow upon 
the world is not only a worthless’ pursuit but may direct our zeals 
astray. 

Social ethics combines the careful analysis of social facts with the 
relevant cultivation of moral demand. Moral demand without guid- 
ance from the findings of the social sciences will produce reformist zeal 
toward unevaluated goals. Social facts without the moral demand of 
a sensitive and constantly transformed and chastened conscience are 
bloodless and powerless. 

The partnership of facts and conscience is an imperative Christian 
responsibility unless we are to abandon the struggle for a Kingdom of 
Righteousness and let sheer power reign. 


——— 
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Best Sermons. 1946 Edition. Edited by G. Paul Butler. New York, 
Harper & Brothers. Pp. 316. $2.75. 


The 52 sermons in this volume represent a cross section of the best 
preaching in the leading Christian pulpits of our day. The anthology 
is both ecumenical and international in scope; its contains sermons by 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews; by Americans, Australians, Canadians, 
Englishmen, and Swiss. Among Baptists included are Frank W. Bore- 
ham of Australia, Benjamin E. Mays of Atlanta, Harold V. Jensen of 
Seattle, Theodore F. Adams of Richmond, and Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. On the whole this 1946 edition seems the best of the “Best 
Sermons” series published to date. 

J.D.M. 


The Rebirth of the German Church. Stewart W. Herman. New 
York, Harper & Brothers. Pp. 297. $2.50. 1946. (With In- 
troduction by Martin Niemoeller.) 


This is a sobering and remarkable book. Written in vivid style it 
is packed with solid information concerning the present status and 
the future prospects of the Church in Germany. While the author 
deals mainly with the reconstituted Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Germany, he pays tribute to the labors of a revitalized Roman Catholic 
Church in that stricken land. The problems and difficulties that con- 
_ front these two churches are, humanly speaking, well-nigh inseparable. 
With millions of refugees and displaced persons milling around in what 
is called “rump Germany,” the rubble and ruin of great cities, the in- 
crease of social disease and the heavy toll of wholesale hunger and 
starvation, the work of the Church is staggering indeed. Mr. Her- 
man, however, in a convincing manner attests that the German Church, 
tried in the crucible of suffering and persecution, is heroically trying 
to cope with a desperate situation. 

The Confessional Church, the faithful remnant within the Protestant 
state churches of Germany, despite its early hesitancy, is practically the 
only institution beside the Roman Catholic Church which has sur- 
vived the collapse of the infamous Third Reich. Herman says of its 
struggles: “The glory of the German Church is that a courageous 
minority with little more than the sword of the spirit, joined battle 
against hopeless odds and persevered, despite all accusations of treason 
in the midst of total war, as soldiers of God. Most, but not all, of this 
minority belonged to the Confessing Church.” (p. 59.) 

Yet it is significant that it is the Confessional group within the re- 
organized German Evangelical Church which in its famous Stuttgart 
declaration of October 1945 has openly confessed the guilt of the Ger- 
man people for the crimes of the Hitler regime. It is constantly call- 
ing the German people to repentance before God, summoning it to the 
Christian way of life and the espousal of democracy in politics. That 
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this is no easy task in view of the demonstrated division of counsel of 
the victorious Allies over what is to be done with defeated Germany, is 
obvious. X > 

It is significant that the Evangelical Church of Germany, soon after 
its reorganization at Treyna, set to work to eliminate from the strategic 
administrative posts all those who in any: way had collaborated with 
Hitler. 

The world, including the Christian public in America, scarcely real- 
ized what sacrifices the Confessional Church had made under the Nazi 
terror. Hundreds of its pastors suffered imprisonment and concentra- 
tion camp. There was the incessant spying of the Gestapo on their 
preaching. The religious press was widely suppressed. Yet, despite 
all these handicaps, more than a thousand young pastors were trained 
in secret seminaries and some two thousand marks were raised annually 
to support these underground schools. Both before and during the 
war this Church protested against the crimes of the Nazis, their mercy- 
killings of the aged and infirm, their mass-executions of people in occu- 
pied territories and their arrogant pride and determination to root out 
all decency and morals as well as the Christian Church and its faith. 

The Church in Germany, both Protestant and Catholic, has done an 
incredible relief work on behalf of the millions of displaced persons 
that have poured in an endless stream from Eastern Europe into the 
American and British zones. To think that within six brief months 
the Evangelical Hilfswerk should have raised over thirty million marks 
plus eighteen thousand tons of food and sixteen hundred tons of cloth- 
ing is almost unbelievable in view of the chaos and poverty now pre- 
vailing in their land. 

The problem of the separation of Church and State is being faced 
by some of the younger leaders, although men like Bishop Dibelius are 
doubtful about the wisdom of disestablishment at this juncture. This 
is a most complex problem and it cannot be solved in a day. That it 
must be solved there can be no doubt among those who know the fatal 
story of this problem. 

W.A.M. 


Whereon To Stand. John Gilliland Brunini. Harper & Bros., New 
York. Pp. 302. $3.00. 1946. 

The author of this volume is evidently a layman. One may approach 
the book, therefore with the expectation that it will represent a cul- 
tural interpretation of the Roman Catholic religion. Recent articles 
in “America” (“The Need of Catholic Scientists” and “Needed: Cath- 
olic Scholars of Any Kind,” June 22 and August 3) record the lament 
of Catholic educators at an American Catholic cultural lag. One of 
these articles states that “only 2.5% of the faculties of all non-Catholic 
colleges and universities are Roman Catholics.” The point of view of 
a cultured Catholic layman such as this volume seems to present is 
excitingly different. One may recall the words of a brilliant French 
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Catholic one-half century ago: “ . . toward it (Catholicism) and 
in it, all attitudes are possible and tolerable . . . a woman lives 
herself into it otherwise than a man, the believer takes to it in one way, 
the free thinker in another; for he too respects it and he smiles; the 
priests are alone charged with keeping the whole of it in force, and this 
is impossible if they have not been initiated into the system when young 
and kept from the influence of modern culture and more especially of 
science.” 

“Ts this an authorized Catholic book,” one may ask, “in which the 
true doctrine is expounded?” The nihil obstat, the imprimatur, and 
the permissu superiorum, the guarantees of correct Catholicity, are not 
found at the beginning of the volume where they are to be expected. 
The reader, therefore, anticipates an independent investigation. Yet the 
tone is authoritative, and the same pattern of thousands of authorized 
books appears. There are the same technical terms and clauses. 
Surely, then, the imprimatur must appear somewhere in it! It does! 
Not at the customary place at the beginning of the volume, but at page 
288 where Francis Cardinal Spellman accepts the nihil obstat of the 
Censor librorum. 

The author is devout, sincere, and irenic in his attitude and style. 
There is no doubt here. He accepts the revelation of God as defined 
by his Church. Maybe it is the layman who, thereupon, drags in the 
Aeneid and the Antigone of Euripedes to confirm Catholic teaching as 
to purgatory. On page ix the author thanks six priests and scholars 
for encouragement and assistance. His conclusions must, therefore, 
be those of the Church. 

We may comment on a few passages which strike our attention as 
we review the work. We turn to the index and look up “evolution.” 
We find, “With certain restrictions, numerous Catholics permissibly 
accept the theory of evolution.” A paragraph further on the author 
affirms, “that God created man, in the sense that he created one man 
ae in his image and likeness, Catholics must and do believe.” 
“The universal belief of Catholics is that Adam’s sin was prompted by 
pride.’ This layman seems to have no private thoughts. Again, in 
regard to rites and ceremonies he states that “Catholics in America and 
in other countries, but not in all, are commanded on all Fridays, with 
few exceptions, to abstain from eating meat. . . .” What of the 
admitted variation? Again, “And the Church for many centuries ad- 
ministered Baptism through immersion.” Then why not now on the 
semper ubique idem basis? On page 227 the author touches on au- 
thority. “She (the Church) has consistently upheld the necessity of 
authority—authority over their children vested in parents by the nat- 
ural moral law; her own authority which proceeds from her divine 
commission; civil authority which is vested in the State by the people 
for their common welfare; and the authority of employers under whose 
direction men freely place themselves in the fair and just exchange of 
their labor for wages.” Yet even this which sounds distinctively like 
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a layman’s ideas, appeared in the Catholic New Testament especially 
prepared for the Army. *. 


On some points this author is not as confident as the more official 
pronouncements. There is here only a mild criticism of psychiatry 
and psycho-analysis. In The Question Box one reads, “Catholic 
| philosophy negatives in toto the pagan creed of the modern psycho- 
analyst.” The members of the Catholic Church must believe in hell, 
but again the description in this volume avoids many of the older 
phrases so offensive to the modern ear. Relics are discussed here but 
not as they are in The National Catholic Almanac. Mary is described 
in this work as mediatrix in a rather appealing way. He knows what 
most Protestant ministers do not know, that the immaculate concep- 
tion is concerned with Mary’s mother and only the virgin birth with 
Mary. 

There is a very frank admission regarding matrimony as a sacra- 
ment with which the priest is less immediately concerned. ‘Matrimony 
is different from the other sacraments in the important aspect that, prop- 
erly, its ministers are the two who themselves make the contract.” Of 
course, this is not as plainly put as in The Question Box where it is 
called the “lay sacrament,” because “the contracting parties administer 
the sacrament to each other” and the priest cannot be the minister. 


Some married Protestants may not like the implications of “through- 
out the ages the Church was the sole guardian of Christian marriage, 
and ever will be.” 


After reading the bitter denunciation of planned parenthood at pages 
339 to 342 of The Question Box, one appreciates the significance of 
these lines in this volume: “It would be more profitable to discuss what 
a pauper might do if he had a million dollars . . . than to discuss 
what would happen were the Church to moderate or abandon her posi- 
tion on birth prevention. She never will. She knows that many would 
possibly come into her fold if she did. She knows that if she declared 
to her children that no guilt was attached to birth prevention, it would 
remain a sin. . . . The Church, whether or not a few or many 
Catholics practice birth prevention, maintains and ever will maintain 
her position concerning it. She bids the sinner to repent and adds, as 
did Christ, ‘Go and sin no more.’” Does he mean that the Church can 
no longer command! 


What we have here, then, is a less intricate exposition of authori- 
tarian Roman Catholic dogma than is found in some Catholic manuals. 
Fundamentalists with slight changes here and there can preach these 
chapters with unction. But most non-Catholics who believe in the 
religion of the Spirit will the more clearly see as Sabatier saw that 
“the Catholic church is obliged to have a science apart, separate uni- 
versities, Just as it separates the clergy from the laity and religious 
society from civil. This method of authority so entirely isolated Catho- 
lic theology from the general scientific movement that it is futile to enter 
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into discussion with it, and generally it is set aside by mere preten- 
sion.” 


Three books on the meaning and practice of Christianity which have 
recently appeared in the bookshops are: 


The Christian Future. Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy. New York, Scrib- 
ners. Pp. 248. $2.50. 1946. 


Discerning the Signs of the Times. Reinhold Niebuhr. New York, 
Seribners. Pp. 194. $2.50. 1946. 


The Practice of Religion. Frederick C. Grant. New York, Macmil- 
lan. Pp. 271. $2.50. 1946. 


These three books, written by different men, treating different sub- 
jects and from varying points of view, nevertheless are all concerned 
with the meaning and practice of Christianity in such a time as this. 

The first volume is by a German scholar who was a participant in 
World War I. He has been teaching social philosophy at Dartmouth 
since 1935. Professor Rosenstock-Huessy is another thinker who 
believes with Chancellor Hutchins of the University of Chicago that 
a good deal of our trouble now is due to the fact that we have seceded 
from the intellectual and spiritual tradition that made western civiliza- 
tion. A conflict is on between mechanization and creation. Chris- 
tianity means creation. We shall not know what the profound re- 
creation of our world involves until we re-discover the significance of 
“life,” “death,” “the Cross,” “the new birth,” and “the Resurrection” 
which lie at the heart of the Christian message. All of these ideas 
have to be re-thought in the context of a new age and against the back- 
ground of catastrophe. Of Jesus he says “his great discovery was that 
true future is opened up by the power that survives death.” The vol- 
ume is full of dynamic insights that will push a minister out of his 
groove. 

Reinhold Niebuhr’s new book consists of sermons re-written in essay 
form. Those who find “The Nature and Destiny of Man” hard read- 
ing will welcome Niebuhr’s ideas as stated here in a more simple fash- 
ion. To the reviewer Reinhold Niebuhr seems the most influential 
theologian America has produced since Walter Rauschenbusch. I cross 
swords with him mentally very often. Perhaps that is why I feel 
that I owe him much. He compels me to re-examine my own ideas. 
If I stick to them after struggling with him, they are the more trust- 
worthy for being tested in conflict. It is the testimony of many of 
my own students in recent years that Niebuhr has made them more 
confident preachers of the Christian faith. Try reading the chapter 
on “Mystery and Meaning” in this volume. The affirmative emphasis 
is illustrated by the sentence: “We believe that only a power greater 
than our own can complete our incomplete life, and only a divine mercy 
can heal us of our evil.” 
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Dr. Frederick C. Grant is one of our outstanding New Testament 
scholars. But he has thought deeply about the problems of the Chris- 
tian life as they develop outside as. well as inside his professional field. 
This volume is a survey of a number of these problems as they pre- 
sent themselves today. Because Dr. Grant is an Episcopalian the chap- 
ter on “The Church and its Doctrines” was read with particular in- 
terest. The author confesses frankly that “a new kind of Catholicism 


must be evolved . . . one which the world has never yet seen, but 
which is the religious hope of mankind, a Catholicism liberal, tolerant, 
comprehensive and free.” He says “The Movement toward Church 


unity, I firmly believe, is laboring in this direction.” 

From such books a minister is likely to get sermons. But more im- 
portant, he is likely to discover a new angle of vision which will trans- 
figure his daily task, so that he will see the dusty highways of his pas- 
toral pilgrimage ‘ ‘appareled i in celestial light.” j- WL 


The Genius of the Prophets. W. Arthur Faus. New York, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. Pp. 175. $1.75. 


This work is from the heart of an active minister; He has had 
special training which fits him for the studies of which this volume 
is the fruit. 

Mr. Faus treats the prophets of the Old Testament as realists, as 
men of hope, as confessors, as men of vision, and as preachers. In a 
final chapter he deals with the pertinence of their writings for our mod- 
ern world. A sentence from the introduction makes the writer’s pur- 
pose plain. “It is my conviction that the life situations—that is, the 
historical, psychological, and biographical backgrounds of the Hebrew 
literary prophets—are the key to the full and accurate interpretation 
of their messages.” p. 11. 

The author has broken in part with the theory that the great writ- 
ing prophets were ecstatics.. He cannot fully dismiss the ecstasy, how- 
ever, from his interpretation of their minds. “To maintain thus that 
the prophets had some ecstatic experiences does not imply that such 
experiences completely dominated their minds. After all, accounts of 
ecstatic or visionary experiences form a comparatively small part of 
their writings, and therefore they may presumably be considered a 
relatively minor phase of their mental life and of the background of 
their messages. Yet it seems that ecstasy is a phase, and one which 
cannot be completely ignored.” p. 16. 


The form of the discussion requires that the material from the 
several prophets should be introduced at the point where it serves to 
illustrate that particular quality in the author’s appreciation of the 
nature of the prophetic work. An index of Scripture references would 
aid the reader in recovering the location of passages which he would 
fain read again. Furthermore, the author fails to appreciate the scope 
of many literary items in the ‘prophets, and gives too little tribute to 
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imagination as a factor in literary art. As an example of what we 
mean we cite his reference to the seventh chapter of Amos (pp. 95-99). 
He cites what he calls three successive “visions” of doom on Israel, 
a locust plague, a fire, and a plumb-line (Am. 7: 1-9) which came to 
the prophet at separate intervals in contact with actual events stimu- 
lating mental pictures. He fails to correlate with these “visions” an- 
other incident of a basket of summer fruit (Am. 8: 1-3) but locates 
treatment of this at an earlier point (p. 93). If the author had gone 
fully into the appreciation of the literary art of these great prophets 
he would have linked all of these passages together and would have 
sensed the larger unity of a sermon on the theme “There is a limit to 
the patience of God” (Am. 7:1-9: 8a). ~ 

As a long step toward the appreciation of the great prophets as liter- 
ary genius this work is admirable. The discussions of essential pas- 
sages of the prophets will be stimulating to the minister. The work is 
thoroughly worthy. BeBe G: 


